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Statement of Purpose for 
THE JOURNAL OF COMMUNICATION 


The primary purpose of the JourNAL or CoMMUNICATION is to 
supply an open, clear, and free channel of communication between 
and among the members of the National Society for the Study of 
Communication, as well as others interested in and sympathetic with 
the aims, objectives, and goals of the Society. The purposes of the 
Society, as stated in the Constitution and By-laws, adopted on De- 
cember 28, 1954, are as follows: (1) to study systematically the 
process of communication within and among persons and groups; (2) 
to coordinate the findings from all those sciences and disciplines 
that are concerned with this process; and (3) to develop methods 
and procedures whereby communication in all its aspects may better 
contribute to human development and adjustment. 


Other purposes of the JouRNAL, closely related to the aims of the 
Society, are: to stimulate creative insights about and clear under- 
standing of problems of human relations that involve social co- 
operation and interchange of thoughts and convictions; to focus at- 
tention on factors which account for success or failure of man’s 
attempts, at all levels of aspiration, to transmit ideas to others; to 
furnish a common ground of shared experiences by which significant 
ideas related to the goals of the Society can be interpreted; and to 
furnish examples of efficient and effective communication. 


The JouRNAL OF COMMUNICATION is designed for scholars and 
professional men and women interested in any of the multifarious 
phases and aspects of a general science which includes many highly 
specialized disciplines: all branches of social science, (including lin- 
guistic science, group dynamics, general semantics), language arts, 
the humanities, and vocational studies. It has a stake in the prob- 
lems shared by educators, industrialists, business and professional 
people, and craftsmen in every country in the world. 
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HOW CAN WE MAKE TELEVISION A WORLD-WIDE 
INSTRUMENT OF COMMUNICATION? 


FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


Television has done more to make us conscious of important 
world events and happenings than any other of the mass media of 
communication. In addition to extending our physical senses, it has 
given us the creative ability to distinguish between sound and fury. 
It has given us a new dimension in sight and sound. There can be 
little doubt that television will tremendously influence our national 
elections, will promote world understanding of social, racial, and 
economic problems, will influence our daily lives to a degree yet 
undreamed of. Thoughtful editors of magazines and newspapers are 
beginning to realize how it may affect the power of the printed page. 
It can become either an ally or an enemy of editorial prerogative, 
hitherto exercised only by the press, the platform, or the pulpit. 

A world-wide system of television communication is in the mak- 
ing. The United States will reach the continent of Europe by way 
of Newfoundland, Greenland, Iceland, and probably Scotland. Al- 
ready Scotland and England present regular program exchanges, 
called Eurovision, to nine countries on the continent of Europe. Mes- 
sages flow into a transmitter at Lille, France, where they are demixed 
from varying signal lengths and sent intact into receiving countries. 
This began in 1954. 

One of the greatest stumbling blocks to interchange of television 
communication results from legal safeguards of copyright and per- 
formance rights. Unwarranted protection of creative performances in 
the fields of music, drama, and art has delayed making the work of 
art, literature, and even science available to mankind. None of the 
programs attempted by Eurovision have been commercial or in any 
way income-producing; so no “box-office” has been involved. Pos- 
sibly, the United Nations should be the agency to insure interna- 
tional freedom of the air. We need it badly. 

Imagine bringing to the intelligent people of this earth, the words, 
the actions, the events of each country we can now only read about. 
If 1956 is to be the year heralding peace among nations, television 
could easily be the greatest means of bringing it about. 


Franklin Dunham — Chief of Radio-Television Division, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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It is interesting to note what leading world citizens have been 
saying about television. I have personally spoken to Pope Pius XII 
about its possibilities. In his address to the Third International 
Communications Congress in September, he had this to say of tele- 
communications: 

In the political field, they should serve also right and justice, the 

esteem and respect men owe one another, without regard to national 


boundaries, and everything that helps make men less strange to one 
another and promotes mutual understanding. 


Referring to the discoveries of Marconi and Columbus, he said that 
“beyond their technical importance, they were — like few others in 
human history — of immense human value.” Before the European 
General Assembly of Radio and Television Broadcasters in the fol- 
lowing month he spoke of the power of television, which, he said, 
“already is everywhere — in public places as well as in the intimacy 
of the home.” He urged his listeners to avoid “absolutely its use 
to spread error and evil, but to use it as an instrument of informa- 
tion, formation 2nd transformation.” 

The pontiff listed four ways in which television could achieve 
these aims: (1) As an aid to schools in instruction — not as a sub- 
stitute for the direct word of teachers, but as an adjunct, especially 
in showing complex and costly scientific instruments and their work- 
ings; (2) As an instrument to bring the family closer together for 
entertainment; (3) As an instrument to enable vaster participation 
in religious ceremonies and exhibitions of sacred art; and (4) As an 
aid to bring people closer together. 

“This does not mean,” warned the pontiff, “acceptance or pro- 
motion of co-existences that are impossible because of intransigence 
imposed in regard to error and evil.” ‘But, nonetheless,” he added, 
“it is clear that every effort made in behalf of truth . . . contributes 
to eliminating obstacles that still oppose the peaceful co-existence 
that is desired by the various groups of the community of peoples.” 

No less an authority than Irving Lorge tells us that communica- 
tion involves the reciprocal interactions of sending and receiving 
signals, of composing and understanding messages and of sharing 
and enjoying ideas. So we begin to see that what was happening at 
one end of the log in composing messages was being received at the 
other end of the log by understanding them. It is a mistake to say 
that communication is ever one-way, unless, of course, it is not 
received. 
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A three-way conception of communication must replace the two- 
way variety we have hitherto exalted. We must have first, prepara- 
tion; second, the message; and third, its complete understanding. 
This is true in interpersonal communications between individuals, 
and even more so in international communications between people of 
different races, nationalities, and cultures. 

I believe that international understanding may be brought about 
by an integration of the various means of communication: books 
integrated with broadcasts, motion pictures integrated with both, 
discussions carried on by means of all three. Only by a combination 
of these media can we bring about that third essential element of 
the three-way process — complete understanding. The world has a 
well-organized press. The world has excellent broadcasting systems. 
The world now has constantly growing television facilities in every 
land that can afford to maintain them. The world has excellent 
motion-picture production, and fiilms are less expensive to produce 
in Europe than in our own country. The world has an immense 
reservoir of good will in its artistic, its scientific, its medical, its re- 
ligious organizations. Why then can we not have world cooperation 
and learn to share with one another our God-given privileges? 

In Eurovision, we discover performance rights were an impedi- 
ment to freedom of distribution. In operations we discover costs 
have to be shared. Who will pay for all this? You or I as indi- 
viduals? We could set up an international fund for such a purpose. 
Of course, it would fail; the very people who we would want to con- 
tribute would not see its value. Who should do it? 

UNESCO (United Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation), which acknowledges that wars originate in the minds of 
men, could do it. An International Organization of Broadcasters, 
sensing the value of international trade, could keep Trade Fairs con- 
stantly on the air, showing the products of all countries at a price 
merely to cover costs of operation— as a means of meeting the 
necessity for income. Some way must be found to finance interna- 
tional television. No way was ever found to finance international 
radio, even though the BBC took for its slogan “That nation may 
speak unto nation,” This is not to discount the BBC’s excellent 
international service to its broad-backed Commonwealth nor its 
broadcasts in many languages. 

The Voice of America, our own excellent service, has received the 
support of Congress for many years, but, like Great Britain, it is 
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one nation speaking to many nations. The United Nations organiza- 
tion can best provide what I have in mind. Its superb programs 
reach out by recordings, by wire, by kinescope now, to all parts of 
the world; but its acceptance, too, depends upon the good will of the 
cooperating countries to which it sends its programs for re-broadcast. 

I believe television can be made a world-wide instrument of 
communication if our people over the world want it enough to make 
it so. We are still experimenting with it as an instrument of edu- 
cation. BBC gave it a test a few years ago and many public fig- 
ures, including the Archbishop of Canterbury, rolled that New Eng- 
land log against it, reversing the true meaning of the quotation “No 
education takes place except where teacher and pupil meet in the 
classroom.” We are already proving its value on elmentary, sec- 
ondary, college, and adult levels, not only on our 18 nation-wide 
educational stations, but on hundreds of commercial stations as well. 
France has created a sensation with its TV clubs for adult education, 
on the Continent. The Scandinavian countries are on the march. 
The Middle East, the Far East, Australia, New Zealand, are all 
awakening to its possibilities. Canada has had a most successful 
trial period, correlating radio and television to great advantage. The 
Soviet, with its network of stations, has yet to be heard from, educa- 
tion-wise, but we know that revised classroom techniques in that 
country have included the use of audio and visual aids. 

The world is waiting for the sunrise, and man’s test of his own 
morality and integrity can be made by television. If he chooses to 
unite in an international program of free expression and free com- 
munication, he may have found that fulcrum point outside the globe, 
with which, as Archimedes said, “he can move the world.” 




















HOW AN EDUCATOR LOOKS AT INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 
IN THE FIELD OF COMMUNICATION 


E:twoop Murray 


According to Mr. William E. Hayes a good sixty percent of the 
20,000 employees of the Chicago Rock Island and Pacific Railroad 
in one way or another, by telephone or in person, meet the public 
every day. Let us say that each of these employees has contacts 
with ten persons, at the ticket counter, at the receiving department 
for freight, or for inquiries or complaints. That makes 120,000 
messages which must be put together and transmitted in one day. 
Each of these messages should be structured and delivered in such 
a manner that the nervous system of the potential customer will 
receive it, will comprehend it clearly, will interpret it properly, will 
act on it suitably, and will if necessary pass it on without distor- 
tion. 

Each message faces at least four sorts of overlapping hazards 
in this process. First are physical hazards: it may not be seen or 
heard. Second are semantic hazards: it may be misunderstood or 
misinterpreted. Third are sociological hazards: it may not be ac- 
cepted as important, or worthwhile, for the person or group of per- 
sons concerned. And fourth are hazards associated with feedback: 
in estimating the sort of reception given the message, the sender 
may ignore audience or reader reaction, or he may misintepret it. 
In all, this amounts to 180,000 potential communication inefficiencies 
in a single day. I am reluctant to calculate how many distortions 
might occur in a week, a month, or a year. 

Consider what happens to information within the enterprise, 
from the clerk who makes a reservation by phone to the president 
of the board of directors. Consider the manner in which the enter- 
prise makes day-to-day adjustments in the changing world. The 
12,000 employees of the Rock Island who are in contact with the 
public must receive and act appropriately upon information con- 
cerning day-to-day problems. But to survive, more information is 
required than is brought by the customers. The top executives must 


Elwood Murray — Chairman of School of Speech, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. Past President of National Society for the Study of 
Communication. 
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receive and properly evaluate data, not only for the present but 
also for the future. Persons is status positions must abstract and 
translate data, as necessary, into terms acceptable to those below 
and above them. 

The same hazards enumerated above affect the messages that go 
through the nervous systems of the persons concerned, whether of 
high or low status. These hazards, physical, semantic, sociological, 
and so on, account for the eighty per cent loss which Major Charles 
T. Estes of the Federal Conciliation and Mediation service says is 
realized when a message is transmitted by a foreman or shop stew- 
ard. This loss occurs whether the message comes from the workers 
below to the management above or from the management above to 
the workers below. The foreman or shop steward, a top diesel engi- 
neer able to deliver a rip-roaring speech against the company, needs 
to be a specialist in communication and human relations if production 
and morale are to be maintained. 

Business enterprises go bankrupt because of group illness, just 
as persons suffer from nervous breakdowns, neuroses, or other types 
of mental ill health. Chief characteristics of mentally ill persons 
variously include inability to take in information, inability to evalu- 
ate what is important to them, inability to understand the changes 
which go on about them. Most bankruptcies in business enterprises 
appear to result from similar inabilities. In small enterprises, such 
as restaurants (where the average bankruptcy rate is eighty per cent 
in the first five years of operation), the management is either forced 
to suspend business or change ownership. In large enterprises and 
corporations, communication disorders result in refinancing, reor- 
ganization and consolidation. In such cases, new communicators 
take over — communicators with different orientations and policies, 
communicators more flexible in their intake and output of messages, 
more effective in their ability to appraise and size-up what is im- 
portant, more sensitive to what is going on inside-the-skins of oth- 
ers, more appropriate in what they say, more clear in saying it, more 
open to feedback from others of what is important both to their 
personnel and customers and to themselves. 

Students of communication, psychiatrists, and sociologists view 
the mental health of either a person or an enterprise as dependent 
upon the ability to communicate meaning successfully. Mentally 
sick persons and mentally sick enterprises become healthy as their 
communication becomes adequate. Mentally ill persons are im- 
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pulsive, compulsive, unresponsive, cold toward each other, prejudiced, 
and dogmatic, as well as self-centered. They exhibit a tendency to 
overdo things, to undo things, to do or say too much, too little, too 
soon or too late. They are handicapped by broken circuits and 
blockages, inability to adjust to any change, or to benefit from 
previous experience. They have a tendency to feel that they are 
misunderstood, and to jump to conclusions. They lack organiza- 
tion, consistency, and unity in their behavior. 

In a recent research on the communication in a large veteran’s 
mental hospital, Dr. Alfred H. Stanton and Dr. Morris S. Schwarts 
pointed out that: 


When a seriously disturbed patient feels or says for the first time that 
a staff member understands him, it marks an emotional landmark; 
staff member and patient both begin to hope, and to feel that solid 
realistic grounds for hope exist. Conversely when a patient is mis- 
understood, it often means bleak dispair . . . No single word used at 
the hospital is more charged with emotional meaning, or more slippery 
of cognitive implications than the word ‘understanding’ . . . The most 
satisfactory word is ‘concensus.’ There is both delight and security 
when concensus is achieved and reaches consciousness. The security 
which accompanies a concensus is so precious that both parties tend to 
maintain it at the expense of critical abilities. A concensus, an agree- 
ment, and a misunderstanding may be non-verbal as well as verbal 
either with those patients overly prone to make inferences or with 
the staff. 


This same notion may be applied to the public relations of a 
great railroad, public utilities company, or other institution which 
depends upon friendly public opinion within and without. Those 
institutions which keep their personnel and their clientele in ignor- 
ance of their policies and their operations lay themselves wide open 
to misinterpretation. Misunderstandings have a way of persisting 
and multiplying into barriers against which some enterprises cannot 
long survive. That which is mysterious about policy and operations 
makes for institutional illness and maladjustment. The only anti- 
dote for this is sufficient information, honestly interpreted, and gen- 
uinely accepted. 

Some business enterprises are retarded by a super-conservatism, 
which recognizes no changes in reality. When the enterprise gets 
into trouble, it tends to withdraw into the past; to denounce reality 
and consideration of new policies and new programs which would 
put it back on its feet and into leadership; or it may throw away 
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its heritage of experience and wisdom and jump into wholly new 
and ill-considered ventures. 

The chief communication centers in a business are in its higher 
status positions. As Chester I. Barnard has pointed out, the most 
important positions must be manned by the best men. When this is 
not done, when seniority becomes over-stressed, when favoritism or 
nepotism remains in these positions, when the leader becomes loaded 
with static and dogmatic outlooks, when he loses his willingness to 
listen, when symbolism (of titles and labels) becomes too overpower- 
ing, these positions are by-passed by those above in sending their 
messages ‘down’ and by those below in sending their messages ‘up.’ 
Rumors and gossip multiply and the control of the enterprise is lost 
by its formal leaders. 

A chief responsibility of top-leadership today is to structure an 
enterprise so as to insure proper checks and balances, to see that 
the workings of the enterprise are not slowed up, to see that the 
system operates to release as fully as possible the ingenuity, know- 
how, and enthusiasm of the persons employed. If the persons who 
check on each other and who serve to keep a balance are to be kept 
out of each other’s hair, if the practically unlimited potentialities 
of the personnel are to benefit the enterprise, the leader must be a 
specialist in communication disorders and a doctor of human egos. 

As we consider seriously the nature of communication, and 
what is necessary if it is to be efficient, we can see that our as- 
sumptions concerning effective leadership require drastic revision. 
The idea of the ‘natural leader,’ the ‘Messiah’ who will take us out 
of the wilderness, the ‘Napoleon’ in command, who will lead us to 
achieve certain absolutes and eternal verities, is slowly becoming 
obsolete in all realms except political and religious. In industry, 
the leader must have perceptiveness, insight, and know-how at a 
much higher level. He must be much more of a scientist. He must 
be an artist and a philosopher as well. 

More and more the function of the leader is to set the stage so 
that human beings in an enterprise will voluntarily, honestly and 
enthusiastically contribute their experience, judgment, and skill to 
the enterprise. He must look and act less and less like a boss and 
more and more like a helper to his men in all matters affecting their 
jobs. He must be a good listener. He must be careful in making 
agreements as men come into the job. If conditions make the ful- 
fillment of agreements impossible, he must not ignore them but im- 
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prove upon the original agreements to the satisfaction of all parties. 
And he must fulfill not only the letter but the spirit of the agree- 
ment, whether it is spoken, or whether it is merely silently under- 
stood. All these matters demand that he understand the nature of 
man-to-man communication as a two-way interacting process, and 
be aware of the points in these processes where misunderstanding 
and confusion can arise. 

The leader in the fast moving, technological world of today must 
build into his personality an infinite flexibility, a flexibility which 
opens his mind to everything that happens of importance to him 
and to his enterprises. Because he is flexible, adaptable, and in- 
genious, he has stability; he is oriented to a world of change, and 
he expects change. He knows that if he goes deeply enough beneath 
seemingly chaotic and inconsistent surface appearances he will find 
a dynamic structure, that he will find regularities and patterns at 
all levels of the universe upon which he can rely and upon which 
truths he may anchor his life. Because he is an incessant searcher 
for the genuine and deeper realities, because he is basically an hon- 
est man, he has that character which people will trust. He will have 
that integrity not to deceive himself or let others deceive him and 
those for whom he is responsible. This character that inspires trust 
is the key to communication effectiveness. As communication with- 
in and among industries and institutions improves, important con- 
tributions, other thar |» ancial ones, are being made to humanity. 





RESEARCH NOTES 
| Robert Hershey, “Heed Rumors for their Meaning,” Personnel 
| Journal (Swarthmore, Pa.) 1-56. 

Although the personnel director can never prevent rumors from 
starting, there are several tested ways which help to control and reduce 
the harmful effects of rumoring: 

* Keep the normal channels of communication open— rumors are 
found in the absence of reliable information. 

* Don’t use public address systems to debunk a rumor; this method 
seems to make the rumor better remembered than the refutation. 

* The best way to debunk a rumor is to present fact upon fact 
about the topic, rather than to try to disprove the logic of the rumor. 

* Prevent idleness and monotony in the work force wherever possible 

* Campaign against rumors and ridicule rumor-mongering. 

* Educate your supervisors in the dynamics of rumor. 

* Distract people’s attention from the rumor area. 

* An official denial alone will never debunk a rumor. 

* And the most effective: Interpret the rumor as a psychiatrist 
would interpret a symptom. Ask yourself, “What anxiety or attitude 
does this rumor reflect?” Then, try to relieve the tension by correct- 
ing the situation which caused it. 


























AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN MASS COMMUNICATION 
RICHARD BRADDOCK 


Three reasons are suggested why college underclassmen should 
be offered a “liberal education” course in mass communication; that 
is, a course dealing with such media as magazine, newspaper, radio, 
television, and motion picture. 

First, young people can prepare for a kind of thinking essential 
to responsible citizenship. The usual training in freshman composi- 
tion and speech courses is not enough for this purpose. Unless a 
young person understands how newspaper editors conceive of 
“news,” he may think that what is on the front page is necessarily 
the most important news of the day. Some knowledge of the basic 
assumptions and the functioning of the mass media is essential for 
critical “reception.” Furthermore, words gush more unremittingly 
from periodicals and electronic devices than they do from essay 
books or from classmates. The need for some additional training 
in thinking seems apparent. 

Second, the lives of many young people might be enriched if 
they learned how to cultivate taste for quality magazine stories 
and artistic radio, television, and film dramas. These are forms 
with which many students are quite unfamiliar. 

Third, some young people may develop communication skills 
better by studying contemporary mass communication than by 
studying essays written in the nineteenth century or speech texts 
emphasizing rounded personalities. 

It is not surprising that many faculties have hesitated to initiate 
introductory courses in mass communication. Early attempts with 
such courses trained students to identify “the seven devices of the 
propagandist” but not to discover and appreciate those fine exam- 
ples of mass communication which are available. Other courses, 
initiated by journalists, were designed for vocational rather than 
for liberal education. Emphasizing the mechanical aspects of news- 
paper production or the writing of leads and headlines, these courses 
neither appealed to the student nor favorably impressed the faculty. 
Little wonder that a faculty member should dismiss the proposed 
mass communication course as just another fad. He forgets that 
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times change, altering the conditions which students must be able 
to meet. 

Perhaps the most serious deterrent to the inauguration of the 
mass communication course is the problem of organizing and com- 
bining several media in a single offering. No single textbook is 
designed for such a course at the undergraduate level. When an 
instructor thinks of the breadth of mass communication and of the 
various fields in which he must be prepared, he is likely to give up 
the idea. Must he be well grounded in each of the principal mass 
media and do some reading in social psychology, politics, esthetics, 
semantics, logic, and theory of communication? How can he do 
this, keep up with current products of the mass media, grade fresh- 
man themes, work on his dissertation, and be a father — all at the 
same time? If he teaches humanities, at least he can draw some 
from his graduate studies and use a textbook to help him organize 
the course. 

This article cannot hope to answer these questions. What it 
will do is suggest one way of organizing an introductory course for 
instructors willing to teach mass communication despite the ob- 
stacles. What follows is the result of my own four years of experi- 
ence teaching such a course at Iowa State Teachers College. 

In planning the course, I decided that ideally the student would 
go through three stages — informative, analytic, and creative. First, 
he would learn enough about each medium to enable him to under- 
stand it — what its processes, potentialities, limitations are; what 
kind of people control it, create for it, attend to it; what its effects 
and what its ethic might be. With as much information as I could 
bring to him through his reading and my lecture, the student would 
then proceed to the stage which I felt deserved most emphasis — his 
analysis of specific communications. Finally, he would try his hand 
at writing a magazine article, feature article, letter to the editor, 
radio script, film synopsis, or letter of suggestion to a publisher or 
producer — an exercise in creative application of the principles of 
the course. Because of time limitations in this four quarter-hour 
course, I slighted the creative stage, giving almost all the classroom 
time to equal proportions of background information and analysis. 
Perhaps two-thirds of the student’s preparation time was devoted 
to making analyses, about one-third to reading the texts. 

For texts I used Wilbur Schramm’s Mass Communications (Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1949) and one of the volumes 
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by the Commission on Freedom of the Press, A Free and Respon- 
sible Press (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947). Now out 
of print, Mass Communications can still be obtained through some 
college book stores. Schramm’s later book, The Process and Effects 
of Mass Communication (Urbana: University of [Illinois Press, 
1954), while dealing with basic problems and practices, emphasizes 
international communication. In addition to requiring the two texts, 
I also strongly encouraged each studert to do regularly during the 
quarter something which would take him out of his usual channels 
of communication. This varied for each student, of course; some 
elected to read the Sunday edition of the New York Times, some to 
attend the foreign presentations at the college film club, some to 
follow an unfamiliar magazine which was challenging because of its 
quality or extreme opinion. The departmental office subscribed to 
the Cross and the Flag, the Worker, and several other publications 
which students could use for this purpose as well as for their as- 
signed analyses. 

Since the point of departure was to be background information 
on each medium, I organized the body of the course into as many 
units. The students were assigned selections from the texts bearing 
on each unit (not following the order in the texts). They took 
true-false quizzes on these readings on the third day of each unit. 
I did not review the readings with the students except as they 
brought up questions before, or as a result of, the quizzes, which 
were designed to get at the basic principles as well as to review the 
readings for me so I would not have to re-read them every quarter. 
Roughly, the course plan ran like this: 

1. Introduction to the general nature and significance of mass 
communication — four days. Orson Wells’ “Invasion from Mars.” 
Explanation of basic concepts: mass media, audience, effect, mob 
opinion, public opinion, communication, etc. 

2. Formation of opinion through advertising, public relations, 
and other propaganda, and through education — four days. Differ- 
entiation of these terms. Examination of how communication takes 
place, using a modification of the “Lasswell formula”: Who says 
what to whom for what purpose under what circumstances through 
what medium with what effect? 

3. Magazines — six days. Formula for success of many national 
magazines (and, by extension, of newspapers, TV, and radio): pay 
writers well and sell many copies at low cost, deriving most income 
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from high advertising ratés. Amount of capital needed for this; 
conservative inclination of publishers. Surprising diversity of types 
of magazines with modest circulations. The extensive circulation, 
the conception of interest, and the “planting” system of the Reader’s 
Digest. 

Magazine assignment: Each student would choose a controversial 
topic for study, such as MVA, national health plan, or federal aid 
to education. Working from a list of five classes of magazines 
(very extensive circulation, less extensive circulation, newsweekly, 
special interest, and British), the student would read an article from 
a magazine in each class. He would then make a list of ten sig- 
nificant facts and interpretations concerning the topic and construct 
a table showing whether each article agreed with, refuted, or ignored 
each of the ten items. Finally, the student would write a three to 
five page analysis of one of the articles, using the modification of 
Lasswell’s formula as a guide. This assignment usually showed 
quite effectively how selections — the most subtle means of slanting 
— is geared to communicator, medium, and audience. By compar- 
ing in class the students’ tabulations on different topics for the same 
magazine, I was able to demonstrate that some magazines evidently 
had a consistent slant while others varied from article to article or 
even studiously avoiding slanting. 

4. Newspapers — eight days. How the “best system” tends to 
yield a sensational type of news. The circular process: editors 
“give the people what they demand,” while the people demand what 
they are familiar with. Lack of news coverage afforded some per- 
sistent problems which do not crystallize into “news” events. Un- 
healthy effect of stiff competition on caliber of newspapers. Diffi- 
culty of separting fact from opinion. Need for acknowledgment of 
sources. The “shyness” of some government officials. Need for in- 
terpretation and background along with news; yet desire of some 
newsmen to “give only the facts.” Effect of re-writing, headlines, 
and make-up of the news. Importance of broadly trained, intelli- 
gent newsmen; yet overly technical training in some schools of jour- 
nalism, low beginning pay. All of these problems in a publication 
coming out daily. Need for more time, more perceptive free-lance 
reporting. 

Newspaper assignment: Each student would choose a topic and 
follow it for five days in the Des Moines Register, clipping and 
mounting every news article, feature story, photograph, cartoon, and 
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editorial on the topic. Alongside each article he would note the ap- 
parent primary sources of the information given (wire services not 
being considered eligible for this). He would also read an article 
on the topic during the same period in each of three other newspa- 
pers of one kind or another; for example, the Chicago Tribune, the 
Worker, and the Christian Science Monitor. Finally, he would write 
a 300-500 word analysis of the coverage of the topic by the news- 
paper read, noting especially any treatment of the causes and effects 
of the events and any attempt to present a variety of viewpoints 
in the same newspaper. 

5. Radio — eight days. Confusion that existed before broad- 
casters obtained government regulation of frequencies. Early prob- 
lem of financing radio; yet desire to sell radio sets. Various means 
initially used to finance radio. Slow development of radio commer- 
cials. Inauguration of the FRC and its successor, the FCC, along 
with concept of airwaves as public domain. Meager supervision by 
the FCC of programming and advertising; significance of one listen- 
er’s thoughtful complaint to proper authorities. The function of 
networks: helping bring the nation closer to the people; yet drawing 
people away from their local communities. Sustaining and sponsored 
programs. Programs designed by advertisers to appeal to “every- 
one.” Speed of listening. Heightened problem of selection in news- 
casts. Some better programs of more limited interest. What makes 
an artistic radio drama. Live television: problems of radio increased 
by expense, need to pictorialize, and inadequate supply of talent 
and space. 

Radio drama assignment: After a lecture on the art of radio 
drama, in which the Decca recording of “Sorry, Wrong Number” 
was used as illustrative material, and the student would analyze a 
radio drama of his own choice, preferably a superior one with which 
he had not previously been familiar. 

6. Motion pictures— eight days. Emergence of cinema from 
nickelodeons, with former sideshow proprietors becoming some of 
the influential executives in Hollywood. Tendency of executives to 
rely on hunches or box office receipts in planning pictures over- 
ruling considerations of taste and even neglecting to make adequate 
studies of cinema audiences; tendency of this to restrict the audi- 
ence to what executives think the audience is. Unique freedom from 
advertisers’ considerations. Effects of the Production Code and 
star system, both originally wished on Holtywood from outside. 
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Distinctive mark of film technique: flexibility of cinematography, — 
editing, and settings. Process of making a typical Hollywood pic- 
ture. Importance of unified script, direction, and editing. The loss 
of unity in division of labor under assembly line techniques. The 
best yardstick for deciding which film to see. Marvelous machines 
and techniques often used on trivial or hackneyed material; yet this 
comparable to book publishing. Enough fine films now available to 
treat the art of the film seriously. The documentary, cartoon, and 
art film. Difficulty of distinguishing between documentary and 
realistic fictional films, between documentary and propaganda films. 

Motion picture assignment: After the potentialities of cine- 
matography directing, and editing were explained by lectures and 
exemplified by films, each student would analyze a motion picture 
of his own choice, preferably a foreign or a superior Hollywood film. 

7. Working toward a free and responsible use of the mass media 
— four days. Communication is the sharing of experiences; propa- 
ganda, the manipulation of experience. Sharing experience through 
the mass media depends not only on ethical motives but on broad 
knowledge of the situation being considered, understanding the 
process of communication, and skill of communication with people. 
Obstacles to real communication, therefore, reside partly in the na- 
ture and organization of the media, but more fundamentally in the 
ignorance, poor taste, or lack of skill of the “senders” and “receiv- 
ers” involved. To the degree that we learn more about the world 
around us, develop personalities and ethical principles congenial to 
sharing rather than dominating, and increase skill and taste in our 
own communication — to that degree we are laying the basis for 
improved mass communication. 

8. Implications of the mass media for education — four days. 
Types of criticism being made of public education: 1) sincere and 
enlightened, 2) sincere by unenlightened, and 3) insincere. Danger 
of educators and laymen confusing the three types. Some examples 
of attacks. Best approach for educators: keep the people in the 
community informed about the purposes and practices of the whole 
school before attacks occur and stimulate a genuine though limited 
participation of laymen in school affairs. Need for other depart- 
ments as well as athletics and music to have public relations pro- 
grams. Schools with inadequate facilities for school plays could 
sponsor community film clubs. The classroom teacher’s own “pub- 
lic relations program”: praise pupils (not merely correct them), 
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make the purpose of each lesson clear at the beginning and end of 
each class meeting, show pupils and parents the nature of progress 
being made (not merely sending home a letter grade), and develop 
the human implications of the subject matter. In short, good teach- 
ing yields good public relations. 

The materials for analysis were important in a course of this 
type. Many times the current news, films at the local theater, a 
campus situation, or even the immediate classroom situation became 
the subject of analysis. A very helpful and lively tool in presenting 
the concept of group structure (when I was explaining that there 
is no such thing as “a typical audience”) was the recording “You 
are Not Alone” from the album “Ways of Mankind,” obtainable 
from the National Association of Educational Broadcasters, Gregory 
Hall, Urbana, Illinois. I made extensive use of films, an annotated 
list of which was published in the English Journal of March, 1955. 

Several books were particularly helpful to me, as the summaries 
of the units reveal: 


James P. Wood. Magazines in the United States: Their Social and 
Economic Influence. New York: Ronald Press, 1949. 

George L. Bird and Frederic E. Merwin, eds. The Press and Society: 
A Book of Readings. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951. 

Charles A. Siepman. Radio, Television, and Society. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1950. 

Hortense Powdermaker. Hollywood, the Dream Factory. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1950. 

Lillian Ross. Picture. New York: Rinehart and Co., 1952. 


Additional resources may be found through the excellent biblio- 
graphy in Wilbur Schramm’s The Process and Effects of Mass Com- 
munication and in the reviews which appear regularly in the Jour- 
nalism Quarterly, the Quarterly of Film, Radio and Television, and 
the Journal of Communication. 

In conclusion, I suggest that an instructor may have enough 
perspective to teach an introductory course in mass communication 
if he has had some modest interest in sociology, psychology, and art, 
as well as in communication. If, on top of that, he has a lightened 
load for a quarter to permit him to read some of the basic resources 
on mass communication itself, he should be better prepared to teach 
the course than many of us who dived in right after lunch. 














A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE TEACHING OF 
LISTENING AT THE ELEMENTARY LEVEL 


Sam DvuKER 


The items listed here deal with techniques of teaching listening 
at the elementary school level. Items dealing with the use of radio, 
television, and recordings as aids to teaching are not within the 
scope of this bibliography. 


ARTICLES 


1. Artley, A. S., “Research Concerning Interrelationships among 
the Language Arts,” Elementary English, 27 (December, 1950) 
527-537. While practice lags behind theory, there is a definite shift 
in the teaching of the language arts toward an integrated, and away 
from a compartmentalized approach. There is a definite relationship 
between the various language arts skills. For example, there is a 
definite relationship between reading comprehension and hearing 
comprehension, which is more pronounced in the elementary school 
than at higher levels. This relationship is not entirely a function 
of intelligence. What are the separate skills, understandings, and 
abilities that comprise hearing comprehension? Which of these are 
common to all language arts areas? Is there a “general language 
ability” which may be developed by maturation of the child in a 
language environment? How is growth or disability in one language 
arts area related to growth or disability in other areas? 

2. Berry, Althea, “Interrelationships between Listening and 
Other Language Arts Areas,” Elementary English, 31 (March, 1954) 
164-172. Listening precedes other language arts at early age levels. 
Through listening the child learns to deal with abstractions and with 
the relationship between ideas. There is a strong relationship be- 
tween the ability to comprehend through listening and the ability 
to comprehend through reading. This being so, teaching should 
take advantage of, rather than thwart, this relationship. 

3. Duker, Sam, “How Listening Can Be Taught,” /nstructor, 64 
(May, 1955) 9+. A description of techniques actually used by 
teachers at the various elementry school grade levels. 
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4. Duker, Sam, “Learning to Listen,” Social Education, 18 
(Feb., 1954) 63-64. Why effective listening is important to the 
successful teaching of social studies in the elementary school. 

5. Duker, Sam, “Sharing Experiences,” Grade Teacher, 71 
(June, 1954) 33+. The role played by listening in establishing 
good communication within the classroom. 

6. Early, Margaret G., “Suggestions for Teaching Listening,” 
Journal of Education, 137 (December, 1954) 17-20. An excellent 
analysis of the skills of listening which need to be developed. Spe- 
cific techniques are described for constructing exercises for the sys- 
tematic teaching of listening and for selecting listening activities 
for an integrated teaching unit. 

7. Korey, Ruth A., “Teaching Children To Listen,” /nstructor, 
58 (October, 1949) 37. Suggests activities and special projects 
useful in the teaching of listening in the primary, intermediate, and 
upper elementary grades. 

8. Lewis, Maurice S., “The Effect of Training in Listening for 
Certain Purposes upon Reading for Those Same Purposes,” Journal 
of Communication, 2 (November, 1952) 81-84. An experiment is 
described involving 270 children in the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades. 
There was a significant difference in the ability to listen for general 
ideas, for specific ideas, and to predict outcomes in favor of those 
who had been given listening instruction. A delayed recall test given 
six weeks later showed that the gain was lost when listening instruc- 
tion was abandoned. This is a short report of the author’s doctoral 
field study done at Colorado State College of Education in 1951. 

9. Murphy, George, “We Also Learn by Listening,” Elementary 
English, 26 (March, 1949) 127-128. Children should be taught to 
listen purposefully, accurately, critically, and responsively. Many 
activities useful in the teaching of listening are suggested. 

10. Parke, Margaret B., “Children’s Ways of Talking and 
Listening,” Childhood Education, 29 (January, 1953) 223-230. A 
description of the developmental stages children pass through dur- 
ing their growth into language skills. Suggests practical ways of 
developing listening skills. This is one of the outstanding articles 
in this area. 

11. Robinson, R. M. and others, “Reading and Listening Skills,” 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, 1953, p. 
105-128. A brief discussion of the role of listening in the teaching 
of social studies, 
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12. Russell, R. D., “A Comparison of Two Methods of Learn- 
ing,” Journal of Educational Research, 18 (October, 1928) 235-238. 
This article is a condensation of Dr. Russell’s doctoral dissertation 
“The Relative Effectiveness of Presenting Verbal Materials Visually 
and Orally as Measured by the Amount of Recall,” done at State 
University of Iowa in 1923. It is chiefly interesting as an example 
of the early writing on this subject. 

13. Walker, Lalla A., “Is Anybody Listening?” Tennessee 
Teacher, 21 (December, 1953) 6-7. Some very practical sugges- 
tions for the teaching of listening. Poses a number of questions 
about listening which are deemed worthy of investigation. 

14. Walker, Lalla A., “Nashville Teachers Attack the Problem 
of Listening,” Education, 75 (January, 1955) 345-348. Describes 
some of the very interesting work in the teaching of listening in the 
schools of Nashville. 

15. Wilt, Miriam E., “A Study of Teacher Awareness of Listen- 
ing as a Factor in Elementary Education,” Journal of Educational 
Research, 43 (April, 1950) 626-636. 

Wilt, Miriam E., “Speaking and Listening in the Elementary 
School,” Pennsylvania University Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, 
1951:132-138. 

Wilt, Miriam E., “Teaching of Listening and Why,” Educa- 
tional Screen, 31 (April, 1952) 144-146. 

Wilt, Miriam E., The Teaching of Listening and Why. Mono- 
graph on Language Arts No. 66 (New York: Row Peterson, 1951). 

Wilt, Miriam E., “What Is the Listening Ratio in Your Class- 
room?” Elementary English, 26 (May, 1949) 259-264. 

Dr. Wilt has presented much worthwhile information about the 
place of listening in the elementary school classroom and has played 
a major role in calling attention to the importance of better listen- 
ing instruction. Any of the above articles will prove to be very 
worthwhile reading for anyone interested in any phase of the area 
of listening instruction in the elementary school. 


BOOKS 


16. Commission on the English Curriculum of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, “Listening,” in Language Arts for 
Today's Children, (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954), 
71-105. This is the first book on the methods of teaching language 
arts in the elementary school in which the teaching of listening is 
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given treatment comparable to that given the teaching of the other 
language arts. The chapter here cited is a “must” for any teacher 
wishing information on this topic. 

17. Dawson, Mildred A., “Helping Children to Listen Effec- 
tively,” in Teaching Language in the Grades, (Yonkers, N. Y-.: 
World Book, 1951). A very adequate treatment of the importance 
of listening and of the problems involved in teaching children to 
become skilled in this art. 

18. Ogilvie, Mardel, Speech in the Elementary School, (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1954). The importance of listening skill as a 
correlative to good speech is discussed. 

19. Ragan, William B., Modern Elementary Curriculum, (New 
York; Dryden Press, 1953), 238-264. Points out that listening 
should be a skill that is developed in relation to many aspects of 
the curriculum. The importance of listening and the teaching of 
listening is recognized, but all other phases of the language arts are 
treated much more extensively. 

20. Wilt, Miriam E., “Children’s Experiences in Listening,” in 
Herrick, Virgil E. and Jacobs, Leland B., Children and the Lan- 
guage Arts, (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1955), 146- 
171. An excellent discussion of the importance of good listening 
and of ways in which children can become good listeners through 
thoughtful and carefully planned instruction in listening in the ele- 
mentary classroom. 


TEACHING AIDS 


21. Callahan, Gertrude M., “Unit on Listening.” (Boston; 
Warren English Project, Boston University School of Education), 
mimeo., no date. 

Early, Margaret G., Adjusting to Individual Differences in Eng- 
lish: Listening. Warren English Project, Bulletin no. 4, (Boston: 
Boston University School of Education, 1954). 

“Sample Exercises for Developing Good Listeners.” (Boston: 
Warren English Project, Boston University School of Education,) 
mimeo, no date. 

These three exceptionally valuable teaching aids can be obtained 
at a nominal cost from the Warren English Project, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston 15, Mass. 
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22. Nashville Public: Schools, “Experiences in Listening,’ 
(Nashville: 1951,) mimeo. 

Nashville Public Schools, “Listening Abilities of Pupils in the 
Nashville Public Schools,” (Nashville: 1950,) mimeo. A very use- 
ful description of procedures used to teach children to listen in the 
classrooms of Nashville, Tennessee. 


RESEARCH STUDIES 


23. Fergen, Geraldine Catherine, “Listening Comprehension 
at Controlled Rates for Children in Grades IV, V, VI.” Doctoral 
thesis, University of Missouri, 1954. A study of the effect of the 
rate of aural presentations in terms of grade level, mental age, 
chronological age, and intelligence. 

24. Hall, Robert Oscar, “An Exploratory Study of Listening of 
Fifth Grade Pupils.” Doctoral thesis, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1954. This is a status rather than a growth study. It is an 
investigation into many aspects of the listening abilities and habits 
of elementary school children. Of all dissertations in this area, this 
is, without a doubt, one of the most carefully performed and thor- 
ough. The review of the literature in the field is outstanding and 
not, to this annotator’s knowledge at any rate, duplicated elsewhere. 
The thorough study of this thesis is a “must” for anyone planning 
serious research in the field of listening. 

25. Hogan, Ursula, “An Experiment in Improving the Listening 
Skills of Fifth and Sixth Grade Pupils.” Unpublished M.A. Semi- 
nar Study, University of California, 1953. This is an excellent re- 
port of an experimental study involving 189 fifth and sixth grade 
children. A six week period was employed to give listening instruc- 
tion to the experimental groups. These groups showed significantly 
greater improvement in the use of this skill than did the control 
groups. A list is given of the skills in which the children felt that 
they showed improvement as well as of skills the teacher noted as 
having been sharpened. The author emphasizes the need for sys- 
tematic teaching of listening at the elementary school level. 

26. Kelty, Annette P., “An Experimental Study to Determine 
the Effect of Listening for Certain Purposes upon Achievement in 
Reading for Those Purposes.” Doctoral field study, Colorado State 
College of Education, 1953. In this experiment involving 188 fourth 
grade children, it was shown that instruction in listening for main 
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ideas, for details, and in order to draw conclusions, for as brief a 
period as six weeks, tended to show a measurable improvement in 
those skills. 

27. Weir, Thams A., “A Study of the Listening Vocabulary of 
Children in the First, Fourth, and Sixth Grades in the Elementary 
School.” Doctoral thesis, Ohio State University, 1951. An inter- 
esting study and comparison of the reading and aural vocabularies 
of children in the first, fourth, and sixth grades. 

28. Wilt, Miriam E., “A Study of Teacher Awareness of Listen- 
ing as a Factor in Elementary Education.” Doctoral thesis, Penn- 
sylvania State College, 1949. This study established first, that 
teachers in general tend to underestimate the extent of the role 
played by listening in the elementary classroom and second, the 
actual role played by this means of communication in elementary 
teaching. Dr. Wilt presents data showing that only 16 per cent 
of the teachers questioned regarded listening as the most important 
language arts skill. From actual classroom observation it was 
found that children in the elementary classroom spend 57.5 per cent 
of their time in one form or another of listening. Of this time 54 
per cent is spent in listening to the teacher. Dr. Wilt found some 
differences in the proportion of time spent in listening at the various 
grade levels but the minimum was still 52 per cent in the fourth 
grade while the maximum was 83.5 per cent in the first grade. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


29. Duker, Sam, (compiler), “Selected Bibilography on the 
Teaching of Listening,” Brooklyn, N. Y., 1955, mimeo. A biblio- 
graphy of over 500 items dealing with many phases of listening. 
Anyone interested may have a copy of this bibliography by writing 
the compiler at Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York. 
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AN EMPIRICALLY-DERIVED RATING SCALE FOR 
INTERCOLLEGIATE DISCUSSION SEQUENCES 


GALE L. RIcHARDS AND OrvVILLE L. PENCE 


This paper describes the structure and purpose of a single- 
continuum discussion rating scale with equal appearing intervals 
prepared in the Speech Communications Laboratory at the University 
of Washington. The scale was originally intended as a practical 
evaluative device for use in local Northwest tournaments. More 
recently, it was used to rate the discussion sequence in the 1954 
Western Speech Association Tournament in Tucson, held late in 
November. 

Although the original motive for preparing the scale was im- 
mediate and practical, a second purpose developed from it. Since 
discussion has but recently become a common feature of intercol- 
legiate forensic endeavor in the Pacific coast area, and since unusual 
opportunity therefore was accorded for observing judgment under 
this circumstances, the construction of the scale proceeded with an 
eye to the possibility that it might provide certain information about 
the nature of the judgmental process in evaluating group discussion 
in a tournament situation. 

Discussion is at best a difficult process for a critic to analyze 
in order to evaluate an individual’s effectiveness in it.1 Since it 
involves several speakers talking at will about a common topic, but 
with no pre-determined pattern for each individual’s contribution, it 
has little of the formally-schooled structure which will readily iden- 
tify the superior tournament debate, extempore speech, or memorized 
oration. It is multi-dimensional, with the pattern of speaking fluid, 
at best; loose and rambling, at worst. Proper application of the 
canons of rhetorical judgment to a discussion is bound to be com- 
plicated under ideal circumstances. We conceived that it might be 
helpful to tournament directors to create a rating instrument which 
would simplify the process of judgment, and in return to receive 
certain information potentially useful in refining future judgments. 


Gale L. Richards — Assistant Professor of Speech and Director of Forensics, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
Orville L. Pence — Associate Professor of Speech and Director of the Speech 
Communications Laboratory, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
1. See Milton Dickens and Marquerite Heffernan, “Experimental Research in 
Group Discussion,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 35 (1949) 23-29. 
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So we evolved a rating scale which attempts to simplify the proc- 
ess of judgment, directing and focusing the judge’s critical faculties 
upon the task of synthesizing the several variables in the discussion 
situation into a unit value for each participant; but which also gives 
the judge proper flexibility to determine the ultimate relationship of 
individuals one to the other within the discussion group. Since this 
rating scale was intended for nearby Northwest tournaments, it had 
to meet one additional requirement. The tournament directors who 
requested it required that it result, after three or four sessions, in 
a ranking of individuals, in order that awards for first, second, and 
third place, etc., could be given for Discussion.? 

Structure of the scale. The rating scale is reproduced in Figure 
I and Figure II. It has several attributes which make it different 
from other scales used for this purpose: 

(1) The criteria suggested for guiding evaluation are not an in- 
tegral part of the rating scale, but are separated and placed in a 
descriptive section. (For convenience, this section was mimeographed 
on the back side of the rating scale, in the form indicated in Figure 
II.) 

(2) The evaluator’s judgment is directed and focused by the 
indication on the continuum (by use of arrows leading down to given 
points on the scale) on the numerical value assigned to each of the 
four terms by a group of speech experts, including a large sampling 
of prominent debate coaches. 

(3) The numerical continuum has been broken up into a greater 
number of intervals than is commonly used in rating scales, to in- 
crease its apparent flexibility. Since the research on the evaluative 
terms used a ten-unit scale, and since it is so readily convertible in 
averaging composite scores, one hundred intervals was the number 
used. 

(4) A separate continuum is included for the judge to evaluate, 
on a O through 9 continuum, the effectiveness of this particular group 
as compared with an hypothetical “average” group. 

2. The writers hasten to note personal regret of the necessity for this require- 
ment. Ranking discussers numerically in this fashion is, in their opinion, both 
unnecessary and pointless. Since the group result is the important product 
of a discussion, and since the discusser is only important insofar as he contrib- 
utes to that result —viz., a solution for a problem — ranking exaggerates and 
quite possibly distorts the individual’s importance to the group. An evaluative 
rating, such as “excellent” or “good,” would seem more useful. But forensic 
directors on the Pacific coast have not been generally receptive to this view. 
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The criteria noted in Figure II have been applied with notable 
success in teaching group discussion.* 

A set of criteria should always be included with the scale for 
the purpose of focusing the judge’s attention upon those factors 
deemed critical to “good” discussion. Since his reaction is to be a 
single one, resulting from a synthesis of discrete observations, it 
would appear confusing to do more than list them.* 

The basic structure of the scale is a series of nine single continua 
(one for each participant), arranged vertically, each with a scale 
value from 0 through 100. A space is provided at the left for the 
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3. These criteria are included with the permission of Dr. Laura Crowell of the 
University of Washington Department of Speech, who developed them for a 
course in Principles of Group Discussion. 

4. See infra, n. 7. 
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FIGURE II 
DISCUSSION BALLOT 


Round Room_ Judge. 





You will judge the individual participants in this discussion on a basis 
of O through 100, as indicated on the scale on the reverse side of this 
sheet. It is our devout hope that your judgment will be based on the 
following criteria: 


For participants: 
1. Sensitivity to other members of the group 
2. Relative objectivity of contributions to discussion 
3. Worth of information presented to group progress towards a 
solution 
4. Worth of analysis on basis of group (or own) information 
5. Acceptance of full share of group responsibility 


For leaders: 

Effectiveness in opening discussion 

. Securing effective functioning of all the members 

Keeping the discussion moving towards the group purpose 
. Keeping the thinking of the group valid 

Bringing the discussion to a satisfying close 


Yaene 


The scale indicated on the reverse of this sheet was empirically derived 
from the judgments of 40 speech experts and was checked carefully 
against the judgments of almost thirty selected debate coaches from this 
area. The central tendency for each term, i.e., “poor,” “fair,” “good,” 
“excellent,” is indicated for your guidance in assigning a relative place 
to each discusser. In your thinking about the performance of each mem- 
ber of the group, compare his with other discussers you have heard, and 
assign him a mark on this basis in relation to these descriptive terms. 
Note that this gives you a potential range of 100 points, so make your 
(X) at the point where your fine sense of discrimination indicates it 
should be, using the four arrows as a rough guide. If you are deter- 
mined that two discussers are exactly equal and should have a rating of, 
say “58,” no one will criticize you for so marking your ballot. A scale 
which discriminates so finely would, as you can see, make this highly 
unlikely. 


Before you rate each discusser, attempt to make an assessment of the 
overall performance of the group. This will help you better to guide 
your judgment of the contribution of each participant. Do not be hasty 
in judgment; you have a whole hour in which to make your decisions, 
and this scale is designed to take less than one minute to complete! 
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FIGURE III 
SURVEY OF EVALUATIVE TERMS 
Q; -Q 
Evaluative Scale Value : —_ : 
2 
Term Original Coaches Original Coaches 
FAIR 3.21 3.5 75 62 
GOOD 5.68 5.81 69 51 
POOR 1.68 1.33 60 62 
VERY GOOD 6.76 6.97 66 38 
SUPERIOR 8.14 8.41 66 57 
AVERAGE 4.13 442 52 .94 
EXCELLENT 738 7.88 54 57 
SATISFACTORY 4.32 4.39 77 69 
COMPETENT 5.63 5.38 80 78 
FAIRLY GOOD 4.5 4.75 98 36 
BAD 0.5 0.37 55 47 
MEDIOCRE 2.95 2.75 .98 .99 
PERFECT 8.92 8.98 29 26 
UNSATISFACTORY 1.62 1.25 92 75 
OUTSTANDING 8.11 8.57 54 52 
INDIFFERENT 2.25 2.17 78 80 
INSUFFICIENT 1.70 1.40 67 83 
FIGURE IV 
RESULTS FROM 1954 WSA TOURNAMENT 

Number of judges: 38 
Number of judgments made: 295 
Median of judgments made: 6.10 
Q, -Q, { 7.50-4.68 } 
———_ of judgments made: 141 { ——— } 

2 a 2m 
Mean of judgments made: 5.98 
Average deviation from Mean: 1.05 











name or number of the participant. A rating for the group is indi- 
cated at the bottom of the scale. 

An arrow points from each term to the median point of the scale, 
which had been determined empirically by survey of speech experts. 
A range of scale values for the term was derived from the inter- 
quartile ranges of scale values attributed to that term by individual 
experts in the survey. Since the qualitative terms were intended 
primarily to guide judgment, the limits of these ranges were obtained 
by the arbitrary process of establishing a midpoint in the overlap- 
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ping segment or in the gap between the 75th percentile of the range 
for one term and the 25th percentile point for the next term above 
it in value, whichever was appropriate. These ranges are indicated 
in the lower left hand corner of the rating blank. The median and 
“Q” values (or “semi-interquartile range”) are shown in Figure III.* 

The range of values for each term can be used for two purposes. 
It is intended, of course, to guide the rater in his judgment of dis- 
cussion performance. It can, however, also be applied to cumulative 
scores given in each meeting in a series of three or four sessions. The 
mean of these three or four scores can be converted readily into the 
appropriate quality description, if it is the desire of the person direct- 
ing the sequence so to describe the performance of participants. The 
scale can also be used to rank performers simply by totalling the 
scores received in each session. Thus, in a practical sense, the rating 
scale is adaptable to a variety of tournament situations.® 

Since the criteria for judgment are indicated separately, the 
director of the sequence can substitute any set of criteria he deems 
appropriate for his purpose. The rating scale itself purports only to 
direct and focus judgment, not to predetermine the essential nature 
of the critical process from which it results. The criteria included here 
are felt by the writers to be sound and useful, and are offered for 
those who wish some suggestion about acceptable canons of judg- 
ment for group discussion.7 

Possible research applications. This particular rating scale con- 
cept, as with any other such measure, can be applied for the pur- 
pose of observing the judgmental process in at least three dimensions: 


5. The “original” values in Figure III are from Orville L. Pence and Thomas 
Gerbick, Speech Communications Laboratory Document 53-8, (unpublished 
ms.), p. 9. The data from debate coaches was obtained independently by Rich- 
ards to check for possible bias in “expert” judges of discussion. A similar tech- 
nique had been employed earlier by the University of Washington Public Opin- 
ion Laboratory, with which Professor Pence was then associated, in its National 
Security Poll, (No. 16), April, 1950. 

6. The term “superior” can be used in place of “excellent,” with a slight 
change of median and “Q” values. The two terms cannot be used effectively 
together, since, as can be seen in Figure III, they are so close together in median 
value. 

7. For further suggestions about criteria for judgment, see Waldo W. Braden 
and Earnest Brandenburg, Oral Decision-Making: Principles of Discussion and 
Debate, (New York: Harpers and Brothers, 1954), Chapter XVI; J. H. Mc- 
Burney and K. G. Hance, Discussion in Human Affairs, (New York: Harpers 
and Brothers, 1950), pp. 208-210; and H. L. Ewbank and J. J. Auer, Discussion 
and Debate, (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951), Chapter XXII. 
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(1) Groups of judges of varying degrees of expertness in the 
evaluation of oral communication and of varying personal back- 
grounds (viz., debate coaches, student debaters, speech classes, busi- 
ness groups, etc.) can be asked to apply this measure to a given 
speaking situation. The recorded judgments of each group might 
add substantially to our store of knowledge about what to expect 
from what individual when he is asked to evaluate a speech per- 
formance. 

(2) It can be adapted for use in evaluating various other types 
of speech activities, or speaking situations, 

(3) The structure of the scale can be varied while the judges 
and the speaking situation are held constant (viz., the scale would 
be applied by the same judges in the same speaking situation), to 
observe the degree to which the structure of the scale influences the 
evaluative result. 

The writers have already constructed a scale composed of only 
twenty units to see what effect this has on the critic (viz., to move 
toward a lower limit of flexibility than is permitted by the highly 
fractionated scale which is the subject of this paper). 

Table IV is a report of the results from the use of this scale in 
one large tournament. Seventy-seven students participated in four 
one-hour sessions. These students were divided into eleven panels of 
seven students each. The panels remained the same throughout the 
sequence, but were evaluated by different judges in-each round. In 
only a few cases did a judge evaluate more than one session in the 
sequence. 

Of the thirty-eight judges, only six were speech experts. They 
were, for the most part, professional and business men recruited 
from downtown Tucson, Arizona. They were well-educated, mature 
individuals; but in only a few cases had they had previous experience 
in evaluating a panel discussion. 

A glance at Table IV will indicate that: 

(1) The median and the mean are at approximately the same 
point, indicating what the writers had observed in making a frequen- 
cy distribution — that the dispersion of judgments made in this 
sequence is nearly symmetrical. 

(2) There is evidence of a slight optimistic tendency in judg- 
ment, in the order of ten units on the scale. Since, however, one pur- 
pose of constructing the scale was to obtain empirical evidence of 
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judgmental tendencies, the mean for this group could be viewed as 
a more “realistic” one than the assumed one, the midpoint of the 
scale. 

(3) There is a tendency to cluster judgments around the mean. 
This tendency has been noted elsewhere as a common occurrence in 
speech evaluation.® 

Conclusion. This paper has described one method now being 
employed by the Speech Communications Laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of Washington for bringing under critical scrutiny the evaluation 
of speech performance. It has dealt specifically with a rating scale 
for group discussion in tournaments. We intend to continue our 
exploration of speech performance evaluation in the fashion indicated 
in the previous section. There can be little doubt that this is a sub- 
ject of immediate concern to all of us. Many others have written 
(and spoken) recently of the need for a continuous effort to collect 
and collate in systematic form a body of empirically-derived infor- 
mation about the judgment of speech performance.® It is the devout 
hope of the writers that those engaged in the direction of speech 
activities will see fit to encourage and to help carry forward this 
highly important endeavor. 

8. For a recent interesting comment on this point, see Robert L. Scott, “The 
Objectivity of Debate Judges,” The Gavel, 37 (November, 1954) 15. 

9. See, for example, C. W. Edney, “Forensic Activities: Strengths and Weak- 
nesses,” Southern Speech Journal, 19 (September, 1953) 5; Lester L. McCrery, 
“Educational Aims and Dilemmas of the Extempore Speech Contest,” Western 


Speech, 16 (October, 1952) 234; Emmet T. Long, “The Debate Judge and the 
Rhetorical Critic,” Western Speech, 16 (January, 1952) 23. 




















IMPROVING ORAL COMMUNICATION 
Tuomas L. DAHLE AND Frep R. DowLInc 


The Michigan State University Executive Management Program 
is a four week integrated management training plan designed to as- 
sist in the building and perpetuating of a highly competent manage- 
ment organization. 

Executives from mid-western states who participate in the pro- 
gram live, study and attend classes together. One important train- 
ing area concerns improvement of communication proficiency; speech, 
committee and conference leadership, report writing, and reading 
comprehension. 

This is a two-fold report on the speech training segment of the 
program. It consists of a description of the course by the teacher, 
and comments on each day’s events by an observer-evaluator. The 
speech training program described here could easily be adapted to 
the needs of training groups where a limited amount of time is 
available. 

The program consisted of six daily one-hour sessions held in a 
Kellogg Center conference room on the Michigan State University 
campus. The room size and seating arrangement aided in creating 
a somewhat informal situation which approximated that of a confer- 
ence. A blackboard was available for use at one end of the room 
and a small speaking stand was placed upon the speaker’s table. 


First Day 

The program leader introduced himself and the subject area. He 
indicated the general purpose of the speech training and the informal 
manner in which the course was to be conducted. 

A fifteen question speech proficiency check list was then com- 
pleted by each group member. An attached scoring key enabled each 
person to check his individual score. While the scoring was not 
important in itself, the check list did direct thinking toward speak- 
ing problems. 

Upon completion of the check list a supply of evaluation sheets 
was furnished each class member. These contained spaces for mak- 


Thomas L. Dahle—Assistant Profession of Communication Skills, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Fred R. Dowling—Instructor of Communication Skills, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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ing comments on such suggested items as introductions, conclusions, 
delivery, directness, and clarity. Each of these terms was briefly 
defined and illustrated and class members were asked to complete 
a form for each speaker. 

Class members were also requested to make written comments 
on two good points about each speech; two areas where improve- 
ment could be made; and one specific suggestion for improvement 
in the next speech. Raters were encouraged to be positive, construc- 
tive, specific, and friendly. 

The leader briefly repeated his remarks about the desirability 
of an informal, work-shop type of program and then asked each 
member for a speech of one minute on either of two topics: “How 
I Got My Nickname” or “How I Met My Wife.” 

Speakers were called upon randomly, and following each talk, 
time was allowed for completion of the evaluation sheets. Each 
speaker thus received the written comments of each other member 
of the class. Instructions were then given for each class member 
to analyze the comments of his fellow speakers and be prepared to 
make a one-minute oral report the following day. 


Evaluation—First Day 
The leader’s short but complete self-introduction was well planned 
and well received. However, if the introduction had been given by 
someone else the leader could have avoided the risk of bing too 
modest. Since the students were business leaders the emphasis on 
experience, in addition to speech training, was appreciated. 

The speech check-list, or a comparable device, is a necessity. 
A lecture reviewing speech principles would be time consuming and 
delay participation. As it was here, the audience became active and 
interested participants in less than ten minutes. 

The transition from the self check-list to the critique sheets was 
made quickly. The critique blanks amplified ideas suggested when 
filling out the self check-list and brought to mind many other ideas 
about individuals’ own speech. 

The speeches were approached with optimism and some appre- 
hension. Each is desirable. Optimism creates interest; apprehension 
supplies challenge. 

The risk of making assignments in an adult class is a real one. 
Motivation is necessary if the assignment is to be received well. 
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These men were appealed to by aligning their curiosity about what 
others had said about them with their desire to talk about themselves. 


Second Day 

The second day opened with general remarks, both positive and 
negative, concerning the preceding day’s speaking. No specific sug- 
gestions were made by the leader. 

Class members were then randomly called upon to make oral 
reports on the evaluation of their first day’s speaking. 

Following each talk, class members commented upon the merits 
of the speaker’s own evaluation of his speaking and also upon the 
merits of the second talk itself. 

After class discussion of each speech the leader made general 
comments and also some specific suggestions regarding the more ob- 
vious defects such as rigid stature, lack of conversational manner, 
poor use of hands and body, and lack of volume. These specific 
comments prompted further discussion of individual problems. 

The following day’s assignment was to present a simple two- 
minute speech attempting to prove a single point. The single point 
speech was explained and graphically illustrated by the leader. An 
oral example of a single point speech was also given. Class members 
were encouraged to pick controversial subjects and prove their point 
using two types of supporting material: examples, statistics, testi- 
mony, comparison, definition, description, and reiteration. Outlines 
explaining the types, usage, and purpose of each form of supporting 
material were furnished. 


valuation—Second Day 

The informal initiation of today’s meeting seemed to set the pace 
for a working-together approach. This session, like the others, be- 
gan promptly and time limits for speeches were enforced. It was 
felt that saying a little well, rather than much haphazardly, heightens 
effectiveness. 

How well individuals respond may determine the success of a 
training course. The leader’s specific attempts successfully stimu- 
lated the hesitant people. As in most groups, leaders developed early 
and assumed the burden of participation. The leader made sure 
however, that those not especially anxious or prone to comment 
were given a chance to say something when they felt so inclined. 

Yet, by the end of the hour only eight of fourteen had voluntarily 
participated in the speech evaluations. One person commented eight 
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times. It seemed that if two student evaluators had been assigned 
before each talk, more people would have taken part in the discus- 
sions. 

The leader’s blackboard summary of negative and positive com- 
ments noted errors, which because of possible embarrassment, could 
not well be mentioned in individual comment. This summary capped 
the day’s work and provided a transition into the next day’s assign- 
ment. 


Third Day 

A review of the assignment opened the third hour. Class mem- 
bers were asked to direct their comments on the day’s talks to two 
general areas; first, how well was the point made?, and second, how 
well did the speaker carry out the specific suggestions made the 
preceding day? 

Each person then spoke on the topic of his choice followed by 
class discussion on the adequacy and effectiveness of the presenta- 
tion. Further comments were made by the leader as to means of 
achieving an informal speech style, better eye contact, and effective 
beginnings and conclusions for speeches. 

Materials concerning impromptu speaking were distributed for 
the next day’s exercise. They described seven plans for organizing 
material rapidly. The class was instructed to prepare an impromptu 
speech approximately two minutes in length on the general theme 
“Life in America.” They were told that each would receive a sealed 
envelope containing a topic related to some phase of the theme. As 
each person was called upon to speak he would open the envelope 
and immediately formulate his talk on the basis of one of the im- 
promptu plans for organizing material. Each topic would fit under 
one of three speech plans: 1. Past-Present-Future; 2. Who-What- 
Where-When-Why-How; 3. Good-Bad. 


Evaluation—Third Hour 
Each speaker, having chosen his own topic, spoke with great 
enthusiasm. This enthusiasm was heightened by freer bodily action, 
greater vocal variety and fluency. 
Despite the invitation for all to comment, only six of fourteen 
responded. Perhaps this is a good average but there is room for 
improvement. A critique sheet designed for each day’s exercise might 
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be desirable. It seemed the leader’s preliminary comments on “to- 
day’s criteria” were too quickly forgotten. 

Even though all were to choose a single controversial idea and 
support it by using an individual method of development there were 
four students who gave an informative speech, not a persuasive one. 

It appeared that this assignment needed greater clarification and 
perhaps a written example for the speakers to take with them. Of 
the several methods of developing a single idea it seemed that the 
statisical method was least understood. 


Fourth Day 

The leader reviewed the day’s assignment and indicated how the 
impromptu organization methods might have been adapted to the 
preceding day’s speech experiences. The widespread use of im- 
promptu speaking was indicated through reference to situations such 
as conferences with “boss” or clients, dealing with a personnel prob- 
lem, giving instructions, handling complaints, and all forms of face- 
to-face meetings where no advance planning is possible. 

The three speech plans sugested for the day’s speaking were dis- 
cussed and listed on the blackboard as an aid to speakers. 

Each speaker was then called upon and the only time allowed 
for preparation was the time between the opening of the envelope 
and the walk to the speaker’s table. 

Following the impromptu speaking and discussion, a persuasive 
(sales) speech was assigned for the following day. For this purpose 
a four point plan adaptable for many speaking situations was sug- 
gested. 

The four steps consisted of: a. Employing some means of gain- 
ing attention of the listener; b. Seeking to create in minds of listeners 
a problem or desire needing a solution; c. Presenting listeners with 
a solution to the problem or a means of satisfying the desire; d. Sug- 
gesting positive action in order to stimulate desired reaction. 

Each step was described in detail and a brief speech illustrating 
the procedure was given by the leader. 


Evaluation — Fourth Day 

Up to now, each participant had given three talks; an impromptu 
on “My Nickname” or “How I Met My Wife”; an evaluation of 
his speaking habits; and development of a single idea. His fourth 
speaking task was to develop an impromptu speech according to a 
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particular organizational pattern. This was a hard job, yet each man 
responded well to the challenging assignment. 

The leader avoided increasing tension simply by not talking 
about it. He quickly initiated the exercise, postponing discussion 
until after the speeches. This was effective — tension was absent, 
but the “game” atmosphere was sharpened. 

It was quite apparent that one exercise on the organization of 
impromptu speeches was not enough. There should be a “break-in” 
session to relieve tension. Although tension may be absent at the 
end of one day’s period it probably occurs at the start of the next 
day’s period. 

Before tension is released the speaker is too concerned with what 
he is going to say, and not with how he is going to organize it. After 
tension has been relieved the speaker is freer to think about organ- 
ization and not so much about what he is going to say. Perhaps it 
would be wise to have two impromptu speeches with the second de- 
manding a particular organization not required by the first. 


Fifth Day 

Prior to the first speech of the day the leader presented a plan 
for analyzing each speech. It consisted of the following four ques- 
tions and class comments pertaining to them were encouraged: 

1. Did the speaker make you want to listen? 

2. Did the speaker create a desire or make you feel the presence 

of a problem? 

3. Did his solution for the desire or problem seem reasonable, 

likely, and practical? 

4. Did he request specific action, or suggest action? 

Immediately after speaking, each speaker was asked to give his 
own reactions to the talk he had just made. Class comments were 
then made and speakers desiring criticism and suggestions on specific 
problems were given individual attention. 

The assignment for the final day was a talk of a lighter nature, 
but with a serious purpose. The use of humor was discussed and 
examples of good and bad usage were given. 

Three objectives were listed for the final speech. It was to be 
attention getting, interest holding, and point proving. Each class 
member received information relative to this type of speech and a 
suggested outline to follow. 
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Evaluation — Fifth Day 

Today’s session seemed, in part at least, designed to promote 
the idea that the speaker’s job is to interest and stimulate his audi- 
ence. Previously the speakers seemed to feel that the listeners were 
obligated to listen. Introductions included phrases like, “Today, I’d 
like to tell you about,” or “My topic is . . .”. Today it was pointed 
out that the speaker must speak for someone, not just speak. Unless 
the speaker feels he can say something new or something old in a dif- 
ferent way, a satisfactory reaction is not likely. 

The purpose of today’s work was not really to teach “persuasion” 
but to show that every speaker is a persuader in that he must per- 
suade his audience to listen. The degree to which he can demand 
favorable attention determines the success of his talk. 

Every speaker in his self-evaluation mentioned his nervousness. 
This was startling because it appeared that every speaker was com- 
pletely at ease. This seems to indicate that a speaker tends to over- 
emphasize his nervousness and is conscious of faults not readily ap- 
parent to the listener. 


Sixth Day 

A brief summary of the instructions preceded the individual 
speeches to entertain. A discussion by the group and comments by 
the leader followed each speech and after the final speech a general 
summary of the speaking was made. 

The observer-evaluator then summarized for the group his esti- 

mate of what had been accomplished during the training period. 

As a further means of evaluating the speech training segment, 

the sponsors of the entire Executive Management Program asked 
each group member to consider the following questions: 

1. Should this area (speech training) be included in the pro- 
gram? If not, do you have any suggestions as to another 
area on which the time might profitably be spent? 

2. Were the important aspects of the area covered? 

3. Was the presentation generally effective? (Understandable? 
Too Basic? Too fast or slow? Too advanced?) 

4. What additional comments or suggestions relative to this area 
do you have? 

Note: Reactions of the group members indicated general satisfac- 
tion with the accomplishments of this portion of the program. Sev- 
eral members suggested that more time be available for criticism 
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following each speech; that course outlines be furnished before the 
training program began; and that more time be allotted for speech 
training. 


Evaluation — Sixth Day 

Teachers of adults should make outside assignments purposeful 
and rewarding. The leader should stress the relationship between 
the daily assignments. 

Because this group was to disband the sixth day and was con- 
cerned with travel arrangements, the day’s assignment was one which 
could be easily met and yet be purposeful. 

Telling a story required little preparation but did heighten the 
problem of providing a transition from the story to the ideas the 
speaker was trying to highlight. 

The class atmosphere this last day was characterized by light- 
heartedness and joviality. Without an interesting last period the 
week’s work might sooner be forgotten. However, if the training 
period was recalled as a pleasant and profitable experience it should 
encourage practice of the principles and skills stressed. 





RESEARCH NOTES 


Monica Lawlor, “An Investigation Concerned With Changing Pre- 
ferences Which are Observed After Group Discussion,” The Journal of 
Social Psychology, 42 (November 1955), 323-332. 

“It has been suggested that changes in opinion may occur as a result 
of discussions. Exchange of ideas among groups of people about their 
preferences and values may form or modify likes and dislikes. In this 
paper an attempt has been made to suggest under what circumstances 
such changes occur as a result of discussion.” 

“Two discussion groups were held; each group consisted of subjects 
who were well known to one another. The subjects discussed their 
preferences for the pictures provided. They were asked to rank these 
pictures before and after the discussion.” 

In one of the groups no general increase or decrease in agreement 
within the group was observed. Within the other there was a small but 
significant increase in agreement. 

Not all subjects were equally affected by the discussion. The extent 
to which one subject influenced another depended among other things 
on the timing of remarks rather than the quantity, and on whether the 
subject usually asked questions or more often answered them. 

The sort of changes in opinion which came about through discussion 
were found to depend on the emotional tone of the discussion rather 
than on the initial disparity of opinion, and on the extent and nature 
of the changes in individuals each of whom responded differently. 
































CCCC NEWS 


At the November, 1955 meeting of the Executive Committee of 
CCCC, J. N. Hook, Treasurer, reported a membership of 1,076 —a 
phenomenal growth from the membership of 382 as of November, 
1954. Total circulation of College Composition and Communication 
in January, 1956 was 1,156. Quite apart from the recognized pro- 
fessional value of CCCC’s work, two contributing factors to its 
thriving condition may well be its recent change of status with ref- 
erence to the National Council of Teachers of English and its closer 
affiliation with NSSC. 


The 1957 spring meeting of CCCC will be held in Chicago. This 
procedure follows the organization’s precedent of Chicago meetings 
in alternate years. Falk Johnson will be local chairman. 


Stewart Gordon’s “Recent Development in Communication 
Courses” (February, 1956 CCC) deserves the attention of all teach- 
ers of communication courses, Mr. Gordon is Assistant to the Execu- 
tive Dean, NYU. He contrasts the “uneasy truce” between joint 
faculties of speech and English teachers of communication twelve 
years ago with today’s feeling of understanding and cooperation. 
He points out too that most communication courses today have out- 
grown the idea that communication is the teaching of the science of 
linguistics or semantics, or instruction in the functioning of the mass 
mediums of communication as such. Such sciences and social phe- 
nomena may all be valid subject-matters but only if they are clearly 
directed toward improving the students’ understanding of the com- 
munication process. It is not, Mr. Gordon says, what is studied, but 
how it is studied. He notes also the “vertical” influence of com- 
munication courses as shown in the increased amount of speaking — 
particularly of student-led discussion — in “‘subject-matter courses.” 
He judges that this development is “caused in no small measure by 
the general interest generated by the communication course.” 


With this issue of the JouRNAL oF COMMUNICATION Jean Malm- 
strom retires by resignation as liaison person between CCCC and 
NSSC. She wishes to thank anyone who has patiently or impa- 
tiently read anything she has written in this department during the 
past two years. 


—JEAN MALSTROM 














NOTES, QUOTES, AND ANECDOTES 


Money isn’t the only thing that has become inflated in this 
country. Wild-cat linguistic speculators have given us such ring- 
tailed roarers as ‘unprecedented prosperity,’ ‘fortuitous circum- 
stances,’ and ‘technological optimalization.’ Eugene Field lampooned 
the first of these expressions in his Denver Tribune Primer back in 
1882, right after Calamity Jane had quit boasting of the rattlesnake 
nest she wore for a hat. The new linguistic currency looked legal 
enough even though there was no bullion in the vaults to back it up. 
Twentieth-century Tall Talk, or Desperanto, as Jacques Barzun 
prefers to call it, is not only too big for its britches, but also covers 
up a lot of half-baked ideas and downright dishonest proposals. For 
example, the statement that ‘At no previous time have greater prob- 
lems confronted and challenged the ingenuity of man’s intellect,’ 
might apply equally well to any period of history. Malcomb W. 
Bingay revolted against this Sail-on-oh-ship-of-state hokum by say- 
ing: ‘America must be getting damned sick and tired of all these 
platitudes, bromides, and catchwords that are mouthed over and 
over again by every politician of every party, by every editorial 
writer, by every preacher, by every orator or anybody who thinks 
he is an orator.” “Won’t somebody who knows something,” he asks, 
“talk plain talk so we can understand?” 

This reminds us of a story the late Senator Barkley told about 
two men who met on the street. One was decked out in brand new 
togs from head to foot. The other was dressed like a scarecrow. 

Said the tattered one, ‘You must have a good job. You are cer- 
tainly all dressed up.’ 

‘No,’ said the fashion plate, ‘I don’t have a job; I have a posi- 
tion.’ 

‘What position?’ 

‘I am an orator,’ was the reply. 

‘What is an orator?’ 

‘Well,’ said the other, ‘if you meet a man and ask him how much 
is two and two, and he says it is four, he is not an orator. But if 
you ask me how much is two and two, I will respond to you in the 
following language, viz., namely, to wit: 

‘When in the course of human events, it becomes necessary to 
take the second numerical and superimpose it upon the figure two, 
then I say unto you, and I say it without fear of successful contra- 
diction, that the consequential result amounts to four.’ 

‘That,’ said the stylish one, ‘is the orator, which I am.’ 

—c.m.b. 
[86] 
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REVIEWS 


WRITING USEFUL REPORTS. By Robert E. Tuttle and C. A. Brown. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1956; pp. 635. $4.50. 


Too often books purporting to be texts of report writing are merely hand- 
books of style with too little attention paid to problems of reporting. Such is 
not the case in this book. The authors, men of considerable academic and prac- 
tical experience, have prepared a useful text. 

This is not a book of formulas; rather, it is a formulation of a method 
which helps the writer analyze the report situation and attend to the use of 
the report. With this preparation the writer is led to examine the means at 
his disposal and to select devices and materials to fit the situation. 

Illustrative reports, charts, figures, graphs, and reasonable data for writing 
exercises enhance the value of this text. 

—Rosert W. STarRinc 


HANDBOOK OF SPEECH IMPROVEMENT. By Charles K. Thomas. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1956; pp. 135. $2.75. 


This handbook is designed to help “people whose speech lacks accuracy or 
distinctness, fails to give the impression of a good social background, or sug- 
gests the pattern of another language.” ‘The book consists primarily of prac- 
tice exercises, on the assumption that automatic management of adequate sound 
formation can best be attained by incessant drill. Approximately 100 pages 
are crowded with exercises that not only provide drill on uniformity of sound, 
but also provide much needed work on the contrasting of sounds. 

The author’s discussion of language, regional variations, levels of usage, and 
phonetics is scientific and descriptive, but it does not suffer from unnecessary 
technical terminology. The symbols of the International Phonetic Association 
are employed in their most common form as a means of identifying sounds. 
Valuable hints and clues on how to use various exercises and what to concen- 
trate on are included, as well as simple diagrams showing proper positions of 
tongue, lips, soft-palate valve, for different sound formations. The handbook 
is most appropriate for students whose speech habits need to be corrected. 

—A. Conarp Posz 


ORAL COMMUNICATION USAGE SCALE. A Rating Chart for Business and Industry. 
By Irvin G. Lewis. Pasadena, California: By the Author, 1954. Paper 
bound. 


The Usage Scale is the outcome of personal interviews the author held with 
management representatives of fifty firms in Los Angeles County, California. 
The avowed purpose of the scale is to determine the extent of oral communica- 
tion usage, not to measure the quality of that usage. However, the total points 
achieved by a business analyzing itself with the instrument, may reflect a false 
sense of well-being. Specific items on the chart are described in subjective 
terms which make it quite possible to introduce bias into the ratings. The 
Usage Scale makes little if any use of group-interaction techniques, which limits 
its applicability and validity. If the rating scale is used, it should not be de- 
pended upon to produce a satisfactory total-communication score. 

—RusseLt L. JENKINS 
[ 87] 
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LOGIC AND EFFECTIVE ARGUMENT. By Manuel Bilsky. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1956. pp. 127. Paper bound. $1.40. 


This is a handbook of logical principles, designed as a companion to a hand- 
book of rhetoric, for college courses in English composition or communication. 
The author conceived the idea for such a text while associated with the staff 
of the English course given at the College of the University of Chicago. The 
aim of the book is to present only those principles of logic that a student in 
composition needs in order to present an effective argument. The language 
of the text is adapted to college students. Technical vocabulary is kept to a 
minimum. 

Four chapters cover the content: Barriers to Communication, Deduction, 
Induction, and Analogy. Barriers to Communication are presented in five 
sections: Logic in Language, Ambiguity, Vagueness, The Uses of Language, 
and Definition. Each division is followed by suitable exercises designed to 
accomplish the aiuis of the book. A handy index of subjects treated is in- 
cluded. 

The usefulness of this book for composition courses will depend largely on 
the extent of coverage given to this subject matter in the text already in use. 

—C.MB. 


DICTIONARY OF EARLY ENGLISH. By Joseph T. Shipley. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, Inc., 1955; pp. 753. $10.00. 


For those interested in the development of the English language and for the 
general reader of English literature, Shipley’s new dictionary should be a valu- 
able reference source. Purporting to define forgotten words “that have 
dropped from general use,” the dictionary contains words belonging to four 
general classifications: (1) those likely to be encountered in literary works 
(including those of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Chatterton, Percy, Scott, 
etc.); (2) those which pertain to the general history of early England; (3) 
those which have “special interest, as in meaning, background, or associated 
folklore;” and (4) those which have disappeared from the language and which 
“might be pleasantly and usefully revived.” Citations have been taken from 
selected works written between the eighth and eighteenth centuries, the precise 
period being specified only when the word remained in the language for a short 
time. The entries in the dictionary include etymological information, a general 
definition, often quite spirited and personalized in Johnsonian fashion (e.g. 
abarcy, minimifidian, psychocorruptor, suaviate, etc.), and a number of quota- 
tions containing the word. 

The dictionary is not intended for the specialist. Its entries lack some vital 
information (e.g. the syllabification and pronunciation of words) and the 
bases upon which works were selected and words were included can be chal- 
lenged for lack of inclusiveness. For the teacher of communication, however, 
the book contains a rich supply of archaic vocabulary, especially useful to 
illustrate the ever-changing nature of the English language and to shed light 
on the works of our literary past. 


—Martin STEVENS 
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YOUR MOST ENCHANTED LISTENER. By Wendell Johnson. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1956; pp. 215. $2.25. 


Dr. Johnson, in this delightful little book, has added another chapter to 
the significant contributions of General Semantics to the study of language and 
personality. The author in his usual delightful style proposes a scientific 
method for the improvement of communication. His subject matter is the 
process of human symbolization and communication. His thesis is that mental 
troubles, phobias, frustrations, and personality maladjustment are products of 
man’s own failure to talk sincerely and frankly to himself. His emphasis is 
upon clear thinking as reflected in asking questions, observing facts, reporting 
observations, and drawing conclusions. 

The author has presented his material in a most charming and challenging 
fashion, as revealed by such chapter headings as: “There Might Once Have 
Been a Wise Old Frenchman,” “Four Hundred Little Tugs Each Day,” “The 
Coins of Meaning,” “Are There Really Gilligs?” ‘The book is highly recom- 
mended as a basic text in freshman communication courses. It should be espe- 
cially useful in the development of communication skills, and as a resource 
book for public address, discussion, language and thought, and composition. 

—James H. Pratr 


LINGUISTIC SCIENCE AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. By Henry Lee Smith, Jr. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1956. pp. 61. 


If you are one of the public school teachers who are beginning to be curious 
about what structural linguistics means, or if you are a neophyte in the field, 
the little volume will introduce you gently to the subject. The book is the 
published version of a lecture in the Inglis lectureship series a series devoted to 
secondary school problems, which is presented before the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. Addressed to public school teachers, the book confines 
itself to the aspects of linguistic science which are of particular significance to 
the teacher of language arts. 

On the subject of teaching reading, the author contends that “the different 
but complementary approaches of the linguist and the psychologist can com- 
bine to place the teaching of reading on a far firmer basis than that which is 
now employed.” The failure to recognize the difference between language 
and writing, he insists, has been a central confusion. Writing is a derived and 
secondary system, a symbolization of what is itself symbolization. As such, 
writing has both consistencies and inconsistencies which the teacher of reading 
should know in order to help the child grasp differential meanings, i.e. struc- 
tural meanings. 

To illustrate this thesis, Smith discusses the English vowel, the importance 
of stress and the basic intonation pattern of English. Further, in a very brief 
discussion, he gives the teacher of traditional grammar at any level an inkling 
of why the referential method (e.g. A verb is a word that denotes an action 
or state) causes confusion and why the differential method of the linguist 
which explains the parts of speech in terms of inflectional characteristics, stress 
and position “furnish us with neat and unequivocal statements of how the 
language works.” Readers of Fries’ Structure of English will note that, unlike 
Fries, Smith appears to retain the traditional nomenclature for the parts of 
speech, but treats them from the structural point of view. 

For the teacher of language arts who is wondering how the differential 
method employed by linguistic science has utility in the classroom, this book 
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makes some revelations which in turn can be translated into some practical 
applications in the teaching of reading and grammar. The neophyte will find 
the book readily comprehensible and informative. 

—Nora LANDMARK 


THE MEANING IN READING. By J. Hooper Wise, J. E. Congleton, and Alton C. 
Morris. New York: WHarcourt, Brace and Co., 1953; pp. 252. $2.50. 
Exercise Manual $1.00. 


This book is a brief anthology of 41 selections dealing with aspects of com- 
munication and contemporary life. It is designed to serve as a textbook for 
developing reading skill among college freshmen. The selections were chosen 
for their interest and their literary merit. Such authors as Gorge Orwell, 
Winston Churchil!, Carl Sandburg, Virginia Woolf, Irving J. Lee, and Leo 
Black are represented. The book does not attempt to teach reading by having 
students read articles on how to read, but rather by providing selections on 
topics of vital concern to students. 

The Exercise Manual provides comprehension checks on the readings, voca- 
bulary development exercises, and questions designed to teach the students how 
to analyze the author’s pattern of organization. Timed reading selections are 
also provided. 

The combination of well-chosen selections and well-prepared exercises con- 
stitutes a stimualting reading program for college freshmen. 

—Harvey ALpPert 


StructuraAL Essentiats Or Enciisp By Harold Whitehall. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1951, 1954, 1956; pp. 154. 


This handbook, designed for teachers and sutdents of English composition, 
forms a ‘bridge of explanation’ between traditional and linguistic approaches 
to the teaching of composition. A recognized disparity between theory and 
practice in language matters has put English teachers in the position of de- 
fending a linguistic creed which has little relation to reality. For this reason, 
they have been on the lookout for a simple, concise, practical guide to ap- 
propriateness based on modern structural linguistic theory and written in a 
language that students can understand. What Richard Grant White called 
‘the hybrid monster’ was an English grammar based on Latin rules and prece- 
dents. Needed was a grammar based on the social and linguistic facts of twen- 
tieth-century America. 

Professor Whitehall’s handbook satisfies just such a need. It is a succinct, 
readable, and comprehensive introduction to English syntax, presented in a 
most orderly and usable fashion. Generalizations about the American language 
— both spoken and written — derived inductively are translated into language 
that can be readily comprehended by students as well as specialists. 

A great deal of attention has been given by scholars recently to the sem- 
antic and functional aspects of language, but few writers have been able to 
treat the syntactic dimension in realistic terms. Professor Whitehall, drawing 
on the studies of Jespersen, Bloomfield, Fries, and others has succeeded, by 
bringing out a work characterized by both scientific precision and descriptive 
simplicity. It constitutes an invaluable and timely companion to works em- 
phasizing the ‘meaning of meaning,’ and ‘writing for a purpose.’ 

—C. M. B. 
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Sidney J. Baker, “The Theory of Silences,’” The Journal of General 
Psychology, 53 (July 1955), 145-167. 

Only a very brief and oversimplified note can be given here on 
Baker’s theory of silences. There are two types of silences, he says, 
“negative” silences which result from excessive psychic tensions (e. g., 
hate, fear) that produce “psychic blocking” and destroy reciprocal iden- 
tification or commonality, and “positive” silences, which are the result 
of “tranquil psychic equilibrium” such as may exist between close friends. 
Reciprocal identification is here almost complete. 

Most speech takes place somewhere between these two extremes. 

“... the great bulk of our speech acts are designed to establish some 
basis of understanding or commonality with our fellows. . . . If we desire 
to come to terms with a speech partner it will be possible only to the 
extent that impending tensions can be eliminated. Only by reduction 
of intrapersonal tensions (on both sides of the speech relationship) and 
concomitant tightening of reciprocal indentification will it be possible for 
a communicative act to be fulfilled satisfactorily.” 

“The conclusion is this: The underlying (i. e., unconscious and un- 
premeditated) aim of speech is not a continued flow of speech, but 
silence . . . this silence is one in which argument and contention, whether 
expressed or not, have vanished, to be replaced by understanding accept- 
ance on the part of the hearer (or hearers) and satisfied contentment 
on the part of the speaker. .. .” 

“Fixed non-organic speech disorders are characterized by acute psychic 
disequilibrium and by an inability to become satisfactorily identified 
with others.” 





Walter Lippmann, The Public Philosophy (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1955). 

“Freedom of speech,” says Mr. Lippmann, “has become a central 
concern of the Western society because of the discovery among the 
Greeks that dialectic, as demonstrated by the Socratic dialogue, is a 
principal method of attaining truth, and particualrly a method of at- 
taining moral and political truth. . . . The method of dialectics is to 
confront ideas with opposing ideas in order that the pro and con of the 
dispute will lead to true ideas.” 

Modern media of mass communication, adds Lippmann, do not lend 
themselves well to such confrontation of opinion. And when genuine 
debate is lacking, freedom of speech does not function as it was intended 
to function, since it was through the clash of ideas — according to estab- 
lished rules of evidence and parliamentary procedure — that truth was 
to emerge. 

The lack of direct, public debate on public issues, it would seem from 
Lippmann’s analysis, makes intelligent decisions on the part of the peo- 
ple all but impossible. The widely separated political speeches, even 
though on opposing sides of a question, do not meet the same need, 
since there is lack of immediate challenge, demand for evidence, that 
direct debate makes possible. 
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A COMMUNICATIONS READING LIST FOR MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT 


In a course in “Administrative Communication” students (college 
graduates employed in business, industry and government) were asked 
this question: “Assume that you are told to conduct an eight-week 
training program in communication for managerial personnel in your 
plant or office. What readings would you prescribe for the course?” 
The students had extensive bibliographies to work from. The following 
seven were selected most often: 


1. Chester Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (1939). Chap. 
IX, “The Informal Organizations and Their relation to the 
Formal Organization ;” chap. XII, “The Theory of Authority ;” 
chap. VII, “The Theory of Formal Organization,” and the 
preface. 


2. Burleigh B. Gardner, Human Relations in Industry (1950). Chap. 
III, “The Line of Authority and Communication;” chap. I, 
“The Business or Factory as a Social System.” 


3. Earl Planty, “Upward Communications: A Project in Executive 
Development,” Personnel, 28 (January 1952), 304-318. 


4. John M. Pfiffner, The Supervision of Personnel: Human Rela- 
tions in the Management of Men (1951). Chap. IX, “Com- 
munication.” 


5. F. J. Roethlisberger, Management and Morale (1941). Chap. III, 
“Understanding; A Prerequisite to Leadership;” chap. IV, “The 
Social Structure of Industry.” 


6. Perrin Stryker, “A Slight Case of Overcommunication,” Fortune, 
49 (March 1954), 116-117, 150 ff. 


7. William H. Whyte, Jr., Is Anybody Listening? Chap. III, “The 
Language of Business;” chap. IV, “The Prose Engineers.” 


It is noteworthy that the selections are by no means the ones that 
would be the easiest or simplest for tyros in the study of communication 
or management. For instance, the students have recognized that the 
pioneering nature of Barnard’s work (even though it is difficult) makes 
it a “must” along with the books by Roethlisberger and Gardner. 


The students have been referred to single-chapter summaries on 
communication in a number of texts on administration, but the one they 
prefer for their model training program is from Professor Pfiffner’s ex- 
cellent book. 


Charles E. Redfield 
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THE 
NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY 
IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


will hold two 


three-week summer laboratory sessions at 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine 
June 17 through July 6 
and 
July 22 through August 10 


The purpose is six-fold: to develop sensitivity to the existence and nature 
of the dynamic forces operating in the small group; to develop self-insight 
into the effects of one’s behavior on others in a group; to gain skills in 
operating more effectively in a group; to gain understandings and skills 
to work among groups on various levels in larger social organizations; to 
develop skill in use of scientific methods in social problem-solving; and 
to relate recent research and theory to group problems. 


In the training program, each trainee group uses its own experience as a 
laboratory example of group development. Group skills of analysis and 
leadership are practiced through role-playing, and observer techniques 
and case studies. Concentrated clinics give training in the skills of the 
consultant and the trainer in human relations. Training groups explore 
and experience the role of the group in the larger social environment in 
which it exists. The Laboratory ends with specific planning and practic- 
ing application of Laboratory learnings to back-home jobs. 
A special project in the development of understandings and skills of human 
relations training will be instituted this year for a selected group of 
delegates. 
The Laboratory research program in group behavior and training methods 
is an important part of the training, and the use of research tools is in- 
corporated into the curriculum. 
The NILGD is sponsored by the Adult Education Service of the NEA, 
with the cooperation of faculry members from universities and educational 
institutions throughout the nation. 
Approximately 125 applicants will be accepted for each session. Persons 
working with groups in a training, consultant, or leadership capacity in 
any field are invited to apply to: 
NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY 
IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 














